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How to Use Derris Sprays for Pea Aphid 


The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, United 
States Department of Agriculture, on April 2nd issued a 
mimeographed statement (E-375) entitled “Suggestions on 
the Use of Derris Sprays for Control of the Pea Aphid.” The 
statement is as follows: 


Under date of January, 1936, the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine issued a technical article, in mimeo- 
graphed form (E-365), reporting on experiments with derris 
as a control for the pea aphid. This report covered only one 
season's work, and the results were from small field plot and 
greenhouse tests. The Bureau feels that additional data from 
field experiments are essential before specific recommenda- 
tions can be made for the use of derris for pea aphid control. 
However, since many canners and growers have indicated 
their intention of trying derris this coming season on the 
basis of the limited information available, it is believed that 
the following suggestions will be useful in these control tests: 


1. Be sure of the rotenone content (the toxic agent in derris 
root) in the ground derris root which is used in the prepa- 
ration of the spray mixtures. The known rotenone content 
is essential in the preparation of a spray of proper strength. 

2. While the quantity of derris per 100 gallons of water 
varied in the experimental tests, it is suggested that in any 
field control experiments 2 pounds of derris containing 4 per 
cent of rotenone be used for each 100 gallons of spray. The 
derris root powder should be of such a degree of fineness 
that not less than 90 per cent of it will pass through a sieve 
having 200 meshes per linear inch, and all of the material 
(100 per cent) should pass through a sieve having 80 meshes 
per linear inch. 

3. A spreading or wetting agent, nonalkaline in character, 
should be used. The spreading or wetting agent, a commer- 
cial sulphated phenylphenol, was used at the rate of 1 part 
of the 40-per cent water solution to 600 parts of water. On 
a dry-weight basis this same spreader can be used at the 
rate of one-half pound to 100 gallons of water. Sodium 
lauryl sulphate and sodium oleyl sulphate and other wetting 
agents nonalkaline in character may be equally as effective 
as spreading and wetting agents. 

4. The spray should be prepared by first mixing the pow- 
dered derris and spreader together with a small quantity 
of water. This mixture can then be placed in the spray 
tank and the proper amount of water added. The whole 
mixture should then be agitated. 

5. The spray should be applied under at least 250 pounds 
of pressure and when the plants are dry. 

6. At least 150 gallons of the material should be used 
per acre. 

7. The sprayer should not be drawn at a greater speed 
than 3 miles per hour. 


8. Effective spraying cannot be expected if the wind ve- 
locity is above 12 miles per hour. 

9. The spray should be applied so as thoroughly to wet 
as nearly as possible all parts of the pea plant. 

10. For peas planted in rows 3 nozzles should be used to 
cover each row. In treating broadcast peas the arrangement 
of the nozzles should be such that the plants will receive a 
thorough covering of the spray. 

11. Care should be taken to strain all water through a fine 
strainer when the tank is being filled. 

12. Nozzle openings should be kept free of all dirt and 
cleaned as soon as there is any stoppage. 


Label Requirement for Fruit Juices With Added 


An expression of the position of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration with respect to the labeling requirement for 
fruit juices sweetened with sugar is given in the following 
excerpt from a letter received from the Food and Drug 
Administration under the date of April lst. This is explana- 
tory to the notice of the Food and Drug Administration re- 
garding sweetening of fruit juices which was published in 
the Inrormation Letrers for March 7th and March 28th. 
The statement is as follows: 

“Since the announcement of February 27, 1936, on fruit 
juices was issued we have received numerous representations 
that a quantitative declaration of the added sugar was im- 
practicable because of the necessity of frequently changing 
the quantity of sugar added during the season because of 
the changes of the natural sugar content of the juices. The 
purpose of adjusting the amount of added sugar from time 
to time is to insure that the purchaser obtains a uniform 
product. 

“In response to numerous inquiries on this point we have 
stated that in those instances where it is impracticable for 
the reasons indicated above to state the actual percentage 
of sugar on the label, we are not disposed to take exception 
to some such label statement as ‘2 to 4% added sugar,’ 
provided, of course, the added sugar content is within this 
range; or if the probable range is considerably larger, we 
are not disposed to object to the qualitative statement ‘With 
added sugar’.” 


Supreme Court Rules on Legality of Activities of 
Sugar Institute 

On Monday, March 30th, the Supreme Court affirmed a 
decree of the United States District Court in New York en- 
joining the principal American sugar refining companies, 
who were members of The Sugar Institute, Inc., from engag- 
ing in a conspiracy in violation of the Sherman Act and 
from carrying out directly or indirectly some 45 specified 
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activities. This case is of general interest to the canning 
industry, first, because it is a large consumer of refined 
sugar, and secondly, because the opinion throws considerable 
light upon the permitted lawful scope of trade association 
activities. 


The Sugar Institute was organized to remedy the difficul- 
ties which had grown up in the sugar industry between the 
period of war control and 1927—secret rebates and conces- 
sions, lack of statistical information as to production, deliv- 
eries and stocks on hand, discriminations, etc. In Septem- 
ber, 1927, The Sugar Institute was organized and a code of 
ethics was formulated. The latter included rules for the 
selling of sugar on open, publicly announced prices, terms 
and conditions; the gathering of trade statistics; the elimina- 
tion of wasteful practices; and the institution of an adver- 
tising campaign. 

The Supreme Court approved the finding of the lower 
court that the open price system, together with an implied 
agreement to sell only on the basis of the announced price, 
had been used by the sugar companies as a means for unlaw- 
fully maintaining prices. It also found that certain supple- 
mentary restrictions—relating to the employment of brokers 
and warehousemen, transportation, consignment points, long 
term contracts, quantity discounts and other contract terms 
and conditions, and the withholding of statistical informa- 
tion—had been employed to support the basic price-fixing 
agreement and were therefore illegal. 

In connection with the circulation of statistical informa- 
tion, the trial court found that the Institute supplied certain 
information only to its members, other reports to related 
trades, and a limited set of reports available to the pur- 
chasing public in the form of weekly totals of production, 
deliveries, etc. The trial court concluded that, by collecting 
and circulating only among themselves certain of this in- 
formation, the members of the Institute obtained an unfair 
advantage with respect to purchasers and thereby effected 
an unreasonable restraint of trade. Accordingly, it had en- 
joined the defendants from— 


“gathering and/or disseminating statistical information re- 
garding melt, sales, deliveries, stocks on hand, stocks on con- 
signment, stocks in transit, volume of sugar moved by differ- 
ential or other particular routes or types of routes, new 
business or any other statistical information of a similar char- 
acter, wherever and to the extent that said information is not 
made, or is not readily, fully and fairly available to the pur- 
chasing and distributing trade.” (Italics supplied.) 

The Supreme Court modified this prohibition slightly and 
announced the rule that a trade association might limit to its 
own members the distribution of detailed statistical informa- 
tion of a confidential character or in which purchasers and 
distributors have no proper interest. It stated that the broad 
prohibition in the trial court decree had been “based upon 
the finding that ‘Perfect competition and defendants’ pro- 
fessed policy of fostering such competition require that the 
purchasing trade as well as the sellers have the full, detailed 
information which defendants withheld.’ That ruling has 
appropriate reference to the statistical data which are speci- 
fied in paragraph seven and to the withholding of which we 
have referred. In those data the purchasing and distributing 
trade have a legitimate interest. But it does not follow that 
the purchasing and distributing trade have such an interest 
in every detail of information which may be received by the 


Institute. Information may be received in relation to the 
affairs of refiners which may rightly be treated as having 
a confidential character and in which distributors and pur- 
chasers have no proper interest. To require, under the 
penalties of disobedience of the injunction, the dissemina- 
tion of everything that the Institute may learn might well 
prejudice rather than serve the interests of fair competition 
and obstruct the useful and entirely lawful activities of the 
refiners.” 


In another portion of its opinion, the Court, in speaking 
of trade association collection of statistics, said: 


“Further, the dissemination of information is normally 
an aid to commerce. As free competition means a free and 
open market among both buyers and sellers, competition 
does not become less free merely because of the distribution 
of knowledge of the essential factors entering into commercial 
transactions. The natural effect of the acquisition of the 
wider and more scientific knowledge of business conditions 
on the minds of those engaged in commerce, and the conse- 
quent stabilizing of production and price, cannot be said to 

an unreasonable restraint or in any respect unlawful. 
Maple Flooring Association vy. United States, 268 U. S. 563, 
582, 583. In that case, we decided that trade associations 
which openly and fairly gather and disseminate information 
as to the cost of their product, the volume of production, the 
actual price which the product has brought in past trans- 
actions, stocks of merchandise on hand, approximate costs 
of transportation, without reaching or attempting to reach an 
agreement or concerted action with respect to prices or pro- 
duction or restraining competition, do not fall under the in- 
terdiction of the Act. 

“The freedom of concerted action to improve conditions has 
an obvious limitation. The end does not justify illegal means. 
The endeavor to put a stop to illicit practices must not itself 
become illicit. As the statute draws the line at unreasonable 
restraints, a cooperative endeavor which transgresses that line 
cannot justify itself by pointing to evils afflicting the industry 
or to a laudable purpose to remove them. The decisions on 
which defendants rely emphasize this limitation. * * * And, 
while the collection and dissemination of trade statistics 
are in themselves permissible and may be a useful adjunct 
of fair commerce, a combination to gather and supply in- 
formation as a part of a plan to impose unwarrantable re- 
strictions, as, for example, to curtail production and raise 
prices, has been condemned.” 


What's Doing in Congress 

The Senate on April 2nd passed the Connally-Murphy Bill 
to regulate the stockyards business by accepting this bill as 
an amendment to S, 1424 introduced by Senator Capper. The 
Smith Anti-Lobby Bill was passed by the House and sent to 
the Senate. The usual progress was reported on the pending 
appropriation bills. Many important committee hearings 
and investigations are under way and for the time being are 
attracting more attention than matters discussed on the floor. 
This is particularly true of the hearings on the tax bill. 


Price-Discrimination Bills 


The revised Patman Bill is on the calendar in the House 
and the companion Robinson Bill is in a similar position in 
the Senate. No action has been taken by the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee on the Borah-Van Nuys substitute printed in 
last week's Information Letter. There is a great difference 
of opinion in Washington as to what the next moves will be, 
but it is known that a real effort is being made in the House 
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to induce the Rules Committee to permit an early vote on the 
Patman Bill. 

The House Judiciary Committee’s report on the Patman 
Bill was in such demand the day it was issued, April Ist, that 
the first printing was exhausted within an hour, so great was 
the interest of the press and distributors in the Committee's 
interpretations of certain provisions in the bill. 


In general, the Committee states that “the bill amends and 
strengthens the Clayton Act by prohibiting discriminations 
in price between purchasers where such discriminations can- 
not be shown to be justified by differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting from different 
methods or quantities in which such commodities are to such 
purchasers sold and delivered. It also prohibits brokerage 
allowances except for services actually rendered, and adver- 
tising and other service allowances unless such allowances 
or services are made available to all purchasers on propor- 
tionally equal terms. It strikes at the basing-point method 
of sale, which lessens competition and tends to create a 
monopoly. 

On the subject of quantity discounts, the report in com- 
menting on the frequently altered subparagraph (2) states 
that the purpose is to permit the Federal Trade Commission 
“to fix, as to particular commodities, quantity limits beyond 
which quantity price differentials shall not be permitted, even 
when supported by cost differences of the character author- 
ized earlier in the paragraph. This proviso rests upon the 
principle that where even an admitted economy is of a 
character that is possible only to a very few units of over- 
shadowing size in a particular trade or industry, it may 
become in their hands an instrument that lessens competition 
and that tends to create a monopoly; and that in forbidding 
its use and foregoing its benefits the public is merely insuring 
its freedom from monopoly control.” 

In view of the differences of opinion in the trade as to 
whether the bill makes sufficient allowance for market price 
changes, the report states that while the Committee does not 
believe that the prohibitions of the bill apply to such price 
changes, a specific exemption is included “to safeguard the 
ready disposition of goods characterized by fluid market 


conditions.” 


The committee makes plain its attitude toward basing- 


point pricing in a lengthy discussion of subparagraph (5), 


which provides that “price” is to mean the amount recei 

by the vendor after deducting actual freight or cost of other 
transportation allowed or defrayed by the vendor. “It would 
seem,” says the report, “that the basing-point method of sell- 
ing commodities clearly results in unlawful price discrimi- 
nation, that it results in the lessening of competition, and 
that it tends to create a monopoly. In effect, this provision 
of the bill is designed to put an end to price discrimination 
through the medium of the basing-point or delivered-price 
system of selling commodities. It will require the use of the 
f.o.b. method of sale.” 

As to the brokerage provisions of the bill the report ex- 
plains that it “permits the payment of compensation by a 
seller to his broker or agent for services actually rendered 
in his behalf: Likewise by a buyer to his broker or agent for 
services in connection with the purchase of goods actually 
tendered in his behalf; but it prohibits the direct or indirect 
payment of brokerage except for such services rendered. 


It prohibits its allowance by the buyer direct to the seller, 
or by the seller direct to the buyer; and it prohibits its pay- 
ment by either to an agent or intermediary acting in fact for 
or in behalf, or subject to the direct or indirect control, of 
the other.” 

On the much-discussed subject of advertising and service 
aliowances, the interest of the bill is explained in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“Sections (c) and (d) of the bill address this evil by pro- 
hibiting the granting of such allowances, either in the form 
of services or facilities themselves furnished by the seller to 
the buyer, or in the form of payment of such services or 
facilities when undertaken by the buyer, except when ac- 
corded or made available to all competing customers on pro- 
portionally equal terms. 

“The phrase ‘proportionally equal terms’ is designed to 
prevent the limitation of such allowances to single customers 
on the ground that they alone can furnish the services or 
facilities or other consideration in the quantities specified. 
Where a competitor can furnish them in less quantity, but of 
the same relative value, he seems entitled, and this clause is 
designed to accord him, the right to a similar allowance com- 
mensurate with those facilities. ‘To illustrate: Where, as 
was revealed in the hearings earlier referred to in this 
report, a manufacturer grants to a particular chain distributor 
an advertising allowance of a stated amount per month per 
store in which the former's goods are sold, a competing 
customer with a smaller number of stores, but equally able to 
furnish the same service per store, and under conditions of 
the same value to the seller, would be entitled to a similar 
allowance on that basis. 

“It should be noted, however, that there is nothing in this 
section or elsewhere in the bill to limit or restrict the wide- 
spread custom of manufacturers and others selling sources of 
supply to engage and pay for exhibit space at trade associa- 
tion exhibitions, or for advertising space in trade-association 
publications, nor to limit the freedom of newspaper or peri- 
odical advertising generally, so long as not employed in ways 
calculated to defeat the purposes of this bill.” 


Healey-Walsh Bill 


A memorandum setting out the practical difficulties which 
may arise in the enforcement of the Healey Bill (H.R. 11554) 
was filed by the National Canners Association on March 27th 
with the chairman of the subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee. The Healey Bill is the House substitute for the 
Walsh Bill, and would prescribe labor standards on govern- 
ment contracts. Since the recent hearings on the bill the 
Committee has been at work on modifications that seemed 
desirable in view of information submitted by various wit- 


nesses. 
Basing-Point Situation 


While hearings have continued on the Wheeler Anti- 
Basing-Point Bill, developments in other directions during 
the week brought the problem into the limelight with rather 
startling suddenness. In its decision in the Sugar Institute 
case, the Supreme Court did not disturb the provision in the 
decree of the lower court that enjoined concerted action in 
“selling only on delivered prices or on any system of delivered 
prices, including zone prices, or refusing to sell f.o.b. re- 
finery.” A few days later came the announcement of the 
House Judiciary Committee that a provision in the Patman 
Bill “strikes at the basing-point method of sale” (see “Price- 
Discrimination Bill” above). 
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Report on Acricutturat Income.—The House passed a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 553) extending until October 1, 1936, 
the time for the Federal Trade Commission to file its report 
on agricultural income and the financial and economic condi- 
tion of agricultural producers. The original time limit as 
approved in August, 1935, was July 1, 1936. The resolu- 
tion would also provide additional funds to the extent of 
$150,000. 

Coretanp Bitt.—No action to date on the bill to amend 
the Food and Drugs Act, which is still in the hands of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Warter-Pottution Bitt.—Hearings have been closed on 
the Water-Pollution Bill (S. 3958) and the subcommittee of 
the Commerce Committee is marking time until the testimony 
is printed. 

Textite N. R. A.—Although a decision was reached at 
one time to report out the Ellenbogen Bill, such action was 
not taken and it is now said to be the intention to wait upon 
the Supreme Court decision on the Guffey Act. 

Wueeer-Raysurn Bitt.—The Senate Bill to broaden the 
powers of the Federal Trade Commission is still on the 
Calender awaiting action. In the House the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee has taken no action on the 
companion Rayburn Bill. 

Tax But.—Hearings were held during the week on the 
proposed tax bill and opponents to the tax on undistributed 
earnings were given much of the time. 


The Soil-Conservation Farm Program 


Since the passage by Congress of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, designed to take the place of 
the A. A. A., the Association has received numerous letters 
from canners inquiring as to the probable effect of this legis- 
lation. For this reason an attempt will be made to analyze 
the salient features of the new program. Any great degree 
of detail is impossible at the present time as the ramifications 
of the plan are the subject of much confusion, even within the 
Adminstration itseif. 

The Act declares its purpose to be the improvement of soil 
fertility and the economic use of land, the prevention of soil 
erosion and the exploitation of natural resources, and the re- 
establishment of the ratio between the purchasing power of 
the farmer and the city worker that existed in 1909-1914. 
To effectuate these policies the Act establishes a system of 
grants to States for payments to farmers under plans ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary is 
also authorized to make direct payments to farmers who 
cooperate in the plan. The making of these direct payments 
is only a temporary measure to be used during the period 
required by the States to put their own plans in operation. 

The plan is designed to stimulate the planting of soil-con- 
serving and soil-building crops such as grasses, legumes and 
trees. To the extent that acreage is diverted to these pur- 
poses there is expected to be a corresponding reduction in 
the number of acres planted in soil-depleting crops such as 
grains, cotton, sugar beets, peanuts, potatoes, etc. Thus 
indirectly the plan achieves results similar to those sought 
under the A. A. A. 


For the purposes of the program the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has announced a classification of crops as (a) Soil- 
depleting, (b) Soil-conserving, or (c) Soil-building. (These 
classifications are set out in full at the conclusion of this 
article. There is then established for each farm a “base 
acreage” which represents the normal acreage planted in 
soil-depleting crops. This base is determined by taking the 
total acreage planted) in soil-depleting crops on that farm in 
1935 and adding to this the number of acres “rented”, “con- 
tracted”, or retired under the 1935 commodity adjustment 
program. Adjustments are also made in cases where the 
1935 crop was not a normal one because of unusual weather 
conditions, or where the acreage is substantially out of line 
with that of other similar farms in the same community. In 
the case of cotton, tobacco, flax, rice, and sugar beets a 
special base acreage for the particular crop is established. 

The establishment of this “base acreage” provides a defi- 
nite standard to measure the extent of soil conservation and 
soil improvement on individual farms in 1936. This standard 
will also be used to determine the amount to be paid to the 
individual farmer who cooperates. 


In general, two types of payments will be made to co- 
operating farmers. These are known as soil-building pay- 
ments and soil-conserving payments. 

The soil-building payment is made for each acre of land 
planted in soil-building crops during 1936. The rate per acre 
will be based upon recommendations by the State committees. 
In no case, however, will the total payment exceed an amount 
equal to $1.00 for each acre of crop land on the farm used 
in 1936 for soil-conserving and soil-building crops. 


The soil-conserving payment contemplates payments for 
the diversion of acreage from soil-depleting to soil-conserving 
or soil-building crops. For each acre of the base acreage 
(determined as described above) which is planted in a soil- 
conserving or soil-building crop a payment averaging ap- 
proximately $10.00 per acre will be made. This will vary 
among states, counties, and individual farms as the produc- 
tivity of the crop land used for these crops varies from 
the average productivity of all such crop land in the United 
States. The number of acres with respect to which this pay- 
ment will be made is limited to 15 per cent of the farmers’ 
base acreage. 

The operation of this rather involved system of payments 
may best be explained by taking a simple example of 4 
farm of approximately 100 acres in the spring wheat belt. 
Sixty of these acres might be planted in wheat; 15 acres in 
rye; 10 acres in oats and 15 acres in pasture. The farmer 
would thus have a “base acteage” of 85 acres planted in soil- 
depleting crops. Under the provisions of this program he 
may receive a soil-conserving payment of approximately 
$10.00 an acre for each acre of his base acreage which he 
shifts to soil-conserving or building crops. These 
are limited to a maximum acreage diversion of 15 per cent of 
the base acreage, or in this case approximately 13 acres. 
The farmer could therefore withdraw 13 acres from cultiva- 
tion in wheat, plant it in grass or legumes, and for this 
shift he would be paid $130.00. 

The 13 acres so diverted plus the 15 acres already in 
pasture land gives him 28 acres on which he may plant soil 
building crops. To the extent that he does so he will receive 
a soil-building payment at a rate to be fixed by his State 
committee. The total amount of this payment will not exceed 
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an amount equal to $1.00 for each of the 28 acres, or $28.00. 
He may thus receive $158.00 in payments from Washington. 

The soil-conserving payments for acreage diversion de- 
scribed above apply to all soil-depleting crops except cotton, 
tobacco, sugar beets, flax and rice. The o canning 
crops are thus included, and the farmers will receive a pay- 
ment averaging $10.00 per acre or more for diversion from 
such canning crops to soil-conserving and building crops. 

Cotton, tobacco, sugar beets, flax and rice receive special 
treatment under this program. 


In the case of cotton and tobacco the base acreages pre- 
viously established under the A. A. A. will be followed in <4 
main. The payments are likewise based upon the acreage 
diverted to crops which conserve and improve the soil, but 
are measured by the number of pounds which would nor- 
mally be produced on the acres so diverted. As is the case 
in the principal part of the program described above, the 
cotton and tobacco payments will have a tendency to cause 
a reduction of the acreage planted in these crops, and are 
designed to have this effect. 


In the case of sugar beets and flax, however, the payments 
are worked out on an entirely different theory, and are not 
designed to effect a diversion of the acreage devoted to such 
crops. This is explained by the fact that sugar and flax are 
import crops and it is not the policy of the Administration 
to cause a reduction in the production of such import crops. 


For sugar beets the base upon which payments will be 
made will be approximately the same as the acreage allot- 
ments under the Jones-Costigan Act. The payments are 
made, not on the number of acres diverted, but upon the 
total number of acres actually planted in sugar beets. The 
rate of payment is 124%¢ per hundred pounds of the normal 
yield of sugar produced on the base acreage. The payments 
will not be made for acres in excess of the base acreage, and 
in order to qualify for the payments the farmer must have 
an acreage devoted to soil-conserving and building crops 


The plan for flax is worked out on somewhat similar lines. 


The program will be administered by State committees, 
county and community committees and the Agricultural Ad- 


. justment Administration. Five regional divisions of the Agri- 


cultural Adjustment Administration will have charge of 
administration in five major areas making up the United 
States. 

Under the plan payments will be made to an individual 
farmer only after actual evidence is submitted that he has 
fulfilled the conditions of the grant, and performance has 
been certified to by his county committees. No contracts with 
farmers will be entered into. 


Classification of Crops Under the Program 


Soil-Depleting Crops include: (1) Corn (field, sweet, 
broom and popcorn); (2) cotton; (3) tobacco; (4) irish 
potatoes; (5) sweet potatoes; (6) rice; (7) sugarcane; 
(8) sugar beets; (9) commercial truck and canning crops, 
melons, and strawberries; (10) peanuts, if harvested as 
nuts; (11) grain sorghums and sweet sorghums; (12) small 
grains, harvested for grain or hay, (wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, flax, emmer, speltz, and grain mixtures). 


Soil-Conserving Crops include: (1) Annual legumes, (not 
including market garden or canning peas) biennial legumes, 
perennial legumes, and annual Lespedeza; (2) perennial 
grasses; (3) crop acreage planted to forest trees since Janu- 
ary 1, 1934. 

Soil-Building Crops include: (1) Annual legumes when 
turned under in 1936 as a green manure crop; (2) biennial 
legumes, perennial legumes, and annual varieties of Lespe- 
deza, when seeded in 1936; (3) summer legumes when 
turned under in 1936 as a green manure crop; (4) forest 
trees planted on crop land in 1936. 

There is also a so-called “neutral classification,” which is 
disregarded in computing acreage, including idle land, 
orchards, vineyards, etc. 

The principal inquiries received by the Association in 
connection with the new program relate to the payments 
to be made to sugar beet growers. In certain sections there 
is some competition between sugar beets and canning crops 
and canners wish to know the effect of payments under the 
provisions of the Soil Conservation Act. 

As has been indicated, special treatment is accorded sugar 
beets as compared with canning crops, because sugar is 
principally an import commodity. Examples have already 
been given of the changes in payments as they may affect 
general crops, including canning crops. The following ex- 
ample of payments to sugar beet growers will thus afford a 
basis for comparing the relative position of the growers of 
canning crops and sugar beets under the new plan. 

In 1934 and 1935 the A. A. A., under the Jones-Costigan 
Act, guaranteed parity prices to sugar producers. This re- 
sulted in a benefit payment of $1.75 per ton in 1934. For 
1935 an advance payment of 80¢ per ton has already been 
made to sugar producers. The remainder of the benefit will 
depend on the settlements between the factory and the indi- 
vidual growers and may amount to 50 cents or more addi- 


If a Utah grower, for instance, had in 1934 20 acres of 
sugar beets with a yield of 10 tons per acre resulting in 200 
tons of sugar beets, his 1934 benefit payment, at the rate of 
$1.75 per ton, was $350.00. 

Under the new program the payments, based as they are 
on the normal yield, will average approximately $4.35 per 
acre for the country as a whole. If a Utah grower with 20 
acres of sugar beets in 1936 receives the average rate for 
the United States of $4.35 per acre, his sugar payment will 
amount to $87.00 or approximately 25 per cent of the benefits 
paid in 1934. 

It thus appears that the special provisions for sugar beet 
growers under the soil conservation set-up will provide 
growers a smaller bonus than they had in 1934 and 1935. 

A bill (S. 4413) was introduced in the Senate on April 
lst which would amend the Jones-Costigan Act so as to 


provide a new and more elaborate system of sugar quotas 
and benefit payments. 


Federal Unemployment Compensation Tax 
Regulations 


This is the third of a series of articles discussing the new 
regulations relating to the excise tax on employers under 
Title IX of the Federal Social Security Act. The present 
article deals with the definition of wages. 
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What Are Wages? 


Under the Federal Act wages are defined as “all remune- 
ration for employment, including the cash value of all re- 
muneration paid in any medium other than cash.” This is 
an all-inclusive definition and covers any form of compensa- 
tion for services rendered no matter what name may be given 
the payment. Thus salaries, commissions, fees, bonuses and 
the like are all considered as wages. The basis upon which 
the remuneration is payable, the amount of remuneration, 
and the time of payment, are all immaterial in determining 
whether or not the remuneration constitutes “wages”. Thus, 
it may be payable on the basis of piece work, or a percentage 
of the profits; and it may be payable hourly, daily, weekly, 
monthly, or annually. 


As was pointed out in last week's discussion, the wages 
of an employee are not included in a computation of total 
payroll unless the wages are paid with respect to an “em- 
ployment” within the meaning of the Act. If the services 
are performed outside the United States, or if they fall in one 
of the excepted classes, to that extent they are not included 
in the computation. (See Art. 208 of the Regulations.) 


In the Inrormation Letrer of March 21, 1936 (p. 4882) 
it was shown that the tax applies to all wages payable with 
respect to employment during the calendar year irrespective 
of when the wages are actually paid. Thus in computing 
his total wages payable the employer must include not only 
the cash actually paid, and the fair value of all items other 
than money, but also the amount of all remuneration subse- 
quently to be paid with respect to employment during that 
year. If the amount of this remuneration has not been agreed 
upon, or has not yet been ascertained, a fair and reasonable 
estimate is to be taken as the basis of the tax. (See Art. 
209(a) of the Regulations.) 


The fair value of all remuneration paid in any medium 
other than cash is counted as part of the employee's wages. 
This includes such items as goods, lodging, food, and cloth- 
ing. The Federal regulations set out no standard to be used 
in determining what is the fair value of such payments, as 
has been done in the case of some of the State regulations 
(notably California and the District of Columbia). The 
Federal regulations merely provide that the fair value is to 
be included as wages. 


Under the regulations facilities and privileges furnished 
employees, such as entertainment, cafeterias, restaurants, 
medical services, and “so-called ‘courtesy’ discounts on pur- 
chases,” are not considered as wages if furnished to employees 
generally, as a convenience to the employer or as a means 
of promoting the general welfare of the employees. In this 
connection California has ruled that discounts on purchases 
are not wages. (See Association pamphlet, Part III, Sec- 
tion 3, p. 10.) Wisconsin at first ruled that such discounts 
were wages, but this ruling has since been modified. (See 
Inronmation Lerrer for February 15, p. 4853.) 


Dismissat. Waces: Under Art. 209(b) the payment to an 
employee “of so-called dismissal wages, vacation allowances, 
or sick pay constitutes wages.” The California regulation 
differs from this in some respects. Under it vacation pay is 
treated as wages, but sick benefits and dismissal payments 
are not. Similar inconsistencies are also found in some of 
the other State regulations. 


Premiums on Lire Insurance: Generally under the 
Federal regulations premiums paid by an employer on a 
policy of life insurance covering the life of an employee con- 
stitute wages if the employer is not a beneficiary under the 
policy. However, where the employer pays premiums on 
policies of group life insurance covering the lives of his 
employees, such payments are not to be considered as wages, 
if the employee has no option to take the amount of the 
premiums instead of accepting the insurance and has no 
equity in the policy (such as the right of assignment or the 
right to the surrender value on termination of his employ- 
ment). The California regulation simply states that such 
premiums on group insurance are not to be considered as 
wages and does not impose the limitations contained in the 
Federal Regulation. 


Travetinc AND Orner Expenses: Such payments to em- 
ployees to cover expenses incident to the business do not 
constitute wages except to the extent that such payments are 
in excess of the expenses actually incurred and accounted 
for. This regulation is in line with those adopted by most 
States having such laws. 


Depuctions sy EmMpLoyers FROM REMUNERATION OF THE 
Emptoyees: Amounts deducted from the remuneration of an 
employee by an employer constitute wages paid to the em- 
ployee at the time of such deduction. This is true even 
though the deductions may be permitted or required under 
a State or Federal law. Thus deductions from wages for the 
purpose of paying the employee's contribution under a State 
law which requires such contributions are treated as part 
of the employee’s wages. 


Payments py Emptoyers Into Emptoyees’ Funps: Art. 
209(b) provides that “payments made by an employer into 
a stock bonus, pension, or profit-sharing fund constitute 
wages if such payments inure to the exclusive benefit of the 
employee and may be withdrawn by the employee at any 
time, or upon resignation or dismissal, or if the contract 
of employment requires such payment as part of the compen- 
sation. Whether or not under other circumstances such pay- 
ments constitute wages depends upon the particular facts of 
each case.” 


In cases where the State regulations are inconsistent with 
Federal regulations on the same subject revisions of the — 
State regulations will probably be made. As was noted in 
last week's Inrornmation Letter, California has already 
announced a proposed revision. 


Dr. Kohman Makes Series of Addresses 


Through a series of addresses recently made before meet- 
ings of various sections of the American Chemical Society, 
to which were also invited home economics and dietetic asso- 
ciation groups, Dr. E. F. Kohman of the Association's Re- 
search Laboratory was afforded an opportunity to present 
facts relating to the chemical problems of the canning in- 
dustry and to the value of the industry's products from the 
nutrition standpoint. Dr. Kohman’s trip through the South 
included addresses before the following groups: 


Blue Ridge Section, American Chemical Society, Hollins 
College, Hollins, Va. 

Kanawha Section, American Chemical Society, Charleston, 
W. Va. 
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Kentucky Section, American Chemical Society, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Blue Grass Section, American Dietetic Assn., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Tennessee Section, American Chemical Society, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Georgia Section, American Chemical Society, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta. 

Alabama Section, American Chemical Society, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Sigma Xi Club, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

Louisiana Section, American Chemical Society, Tulane 
University, New Orleans. 

Sigma Xi Club, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Florida Section, American Chemical Society, Tampa Uni- 
versity, Tampa. 


As each state generally has but one section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, many more educational institutions 
participated in the meetings than the one where the meeting 
was held. In some instances, chemists drove over one hun- 
dred miles for these meetings. 


The subject of Dr. Kohman’s addresses was a broad one: 
“Chemistry and Canning,” and was designed to marshal to- 
gether in a semi-popular form a number of interesting chem- 


ical phenomena relating to canning and canned foods. The 
principles of vitamin preservation in canned foods was dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of the reducing atmosphere (re- 
duction potential) in the can as contrasted to an “oxidation 
potential” that destroys vitamins. It was shown how unique 
chemical and physical properties of tin and the fortunate 
electrochemical relationships of tin and iron make the tin 
can a peculiarly suitable food container. It was brought out 
why the nutritive value of canned foods elicited the statement 
from Dr. E. V. McCollum, Director of the School of Public 
Health and Hygiene of Johns Hopkins University that 
“Thanks to the canning industry, all the elements essential 
to health are now available the year around.” 


The reaction to Dr. Kohman’s addresses may be indicated 
by the following letter from one of the sections: 


“On behalf of the Section I wish to thank you for your 
interesting talk. I am sure it has been by far the best lecture 
we have had for some time. It is not often we can have the 
pleasure of listening to someone describe their own work on 
such an important field of work. 


“I have never had an unfavorable attitude toward canned 
re. but now that I understand some of the facts involved 

have the highest regard for that industry. It is interesting 
to note that several who were there Tuesday night spoke to 
me afterward about the interest your talk aroused.” 


Canned Food Exports in February 


February, 1935 February, 1936 
Articles Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Canned meats, total 1,006,245 $ 329,750 1,113,236 $ 332,827 2,386,032 $ 798,671 1,848,745 $ 567,407 
Beef 247,41 84,57 180,256 48,863 484,513 161,836 331,422 96,711 
Pork 628,160 216,903 735,548 233,260 1,617,463 578.2% 1,202,940 386,313 
Sausage 76,690 18,737 96,312 26,576 144,506 34,119 156,414 43,352 
Other ; 53,954 9,536 101,120 24,128 139,550 24,470 157,969 41,031 
Canned vegetables, total 1,722,908 165,938 1,915,634 178,791 4,019,637 378,072 4,182,824 387,179 
Asparagus 545,800 65,854 671,881 85,367 1,570,371 189,094 1,540,933 198,851 
Baked beans and pork 
and beans 265,576 14,939 210,886 13,271 700,615 35,971 758,357 39,862 
Corn 162,244 15,530 179,612 12,710 255,970 23,804 312,983 22,804 
Peas 119,155 11,464 201,303 15,801 298,070 26,984 387,167 31,279 
Soups 166,365 21,846 121,185 12,237 267,375 35,102 241,960 24,729 
Tomatoes 196,774 13,019 135,096 9,347 431,875 25,084 277,898 17,777 
Other 266,994 23,286 395,671 30,058 495,361 42,663 663,526 51,877 
Condensed milk 599,416 77,826 257,203 37,034 1,098,563 142,089 404,546 54,826 
Evaporated milk 2,641,549 174,378 2,718,765 194,351 5,320,603 354,761 4,528,538 322.606 
Canned fruits, total 26,298,034 1,886,857 28,540,720 1,982,414 44,187,499 3,198,713 53,810,724 3,736,710 
Apples and applesauce 1,654,522 74,429 2,361,784 101,741 2,070,042 91,930 3,986,778 172,826 
Apricots 652,020 54,799 1,771,881 129,718 1,154,581 99,113 3,071,005 224,489 
Berries, other. . 49,510 4,972 101,225 10,528 79,365 8,251 204,775 21,574 
Cherries 101,864 11,375 121,207 14,156 193,389 22,006 226,606 28,711 
Fruits for salad 2,304,055 248,584 2,324,611 255,990 4,487,142 485,224 4,201,796 455,776 
Grapefruit 5,647,964 309,184 2,628,963 163,751 11,802,154 662,572 9,672,592 598,460 
Loganberries 435,840 24,756 192,234 15,543 848,427 60,606 469,393 33,065 
Peaches 3,813,078 281,875 10,323,463 651,022 6,257,197 459,170 16,023,112 1,029,606 
Pears 10,458,182 776,029 6,846.528 482,654 15,280,692 1,134,160 12,198,716 855,056 
runes 
Other 205,087 19,147 496,000 34817 411,54 36.773 706,944 57,755 
Canned fish, total 7,089,906 765,714 6,116,724 499,988 16,549,899 1,694,378 14,796,587 1,464,324 
Mackerel 311,004 14,610 132,374 7,322 735,136 34,487 162,810 9,043 
Salmon 4,037,127 560,037 1,252,514 192,402 9,504,424 1,231,449 4,991,458 838 
Sordince 2,505,709 150,251 5,831,494 346,536 
P 152,878 29,198} 58,046 { 
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British Canned Food Receipts in February 


Arrivals of canned fruit in the United Kingdom in the four 
weeks ended February 29th amounted to 787,000 cases, a 
decline of 17 per cent in comparison with arrivals in the 
previous four weeks, according to the Imperial Economic 
Committee at London. All the principal varieties except 
peaches were in smaller supply, but soft fruits, cherries, and 
oranges increased. In comparison with the corresponding 
weeks last year, the total increased by 58 per cent; grape- 
fruit was the only chief variety which was not partly respon- 
sible for the increase. 

Totals for the principal fruits in recent weeks, with figures 
for the previous four-weekly period and the corresponding 
period of 1935, are given in the following table: 


Four weeks ended— 
Feb. 29, 1936 Feb. 1, 1936 sine, & 1008 


Products Cases Cases 
Apples 48,482 77,244 18,080 
Apricots 26,740 33,826 15,504 
139,951 123,163 39,933 
Pears 158,207 260,532 98,974 


34,560 
2,029 

Loganberries 11,434 1 18,270 
Other berries 760 619 293 
Cherries 2,059 1,618 4,367 
Grapefruit 62,418 102,184 135,933 
Oranges 90,696 26,270 6,966 
Other | fruits 18,782 13,547 4,117 
Total 787,419 948,852 497,723 
Florida Shipments of Canned Citrus Products to 

Pacific Coast 


Shipments of canned citrus fruits and juices from Florida 
to Pacific Coast points during February were as follows, ac- 
cording to the Jacksonville office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: 

Grapefruit 


Gra it 

Destination ‘ases 
Los Angeles 4,605 3,025 
San Francisco 8,253 5,125 
Portland 7,494 1,390 
Tacoma 1,599 410 
Seattle . 6,359 1,390 
Total 28,211 11,360 


In addition to the foregoing, 1,000 cases of canned citrus 
fruits were shipped to San Francisco, and 2,500 cases of can- 
ned citrus fruits and juices to Seattle. 


President Extends Berry’s Appointment 

The President by executive order on March 30th extended 
for another year the appointment of Major George L. Berry 
as Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation. This action, 
coupled with the recent appointment of the Committee on 
Industrial Analysis (see Inronmation Letter for March 
28th), together with the known concern over unemployment, 
has given rise to considerable speculation as to the possibil- 
ity of future governmental action aimed at spreading em- 
ployment. 

There will certainly be much discussion of what ought to 
be or can be done to put the jobless back to work. No 


immediate steps are expected toward new legislation until 
the Supreme Court has decided upon the Guffey Coal Act. 
Suggestions that the government should take some action 
were made in some of the Committee reports to the Berry 
Council for Industrial Cooperation, as noted in the Inrorma.- 


tion Letrrer for March 21st. These reports have now been 
printed in one pamphlet, which can be obtained by 

to Major George L. Berry, Coordinator for Industrial Co- 
operation, Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Canning Crops a $4,000,000 Industry 


New York State's “big four” vegetables used in commercial 
canning—peas, sweet corn, tomatoes, and snap beans—had 
a farm value of about $4,000,000 in 1935, according to the 
New York College of Agriculture. Another half million may 
be added if beets, spinach, carrots, and a few other vege 
tables that are canned commercially are considered. Sev- 
eral fruit crops are canned on an extensive scale, mainly 
cherries. Others are prunes, berries, apples, pears, and some 
peaches. 


Pea and Bean Growing in Florida . 


Production methods used in the growing of peas and beans 
in Florida were observed by the Director of the Association's 
Bureau of Raw Products Research, during a recent visit in 
that territory. The best local estimates indicate that in the 
northern Everglade section approximately 10,000 acres of 
peas were grown this winter, practically all of the Little Mar- 
vel variety, and approximately 15,000 acres of beans. While 
several varieties of beans are grown, Bountiful is the leading 
variety and probably accounts for over half the total acreage. 
Peas are seeded in single rows, 24 inches apart, and often 
tomatoes are grown between every other row of peas, the 
tomato row being 30 inches from the adjacent rows of peas. 


Both peas and beans are dusted with sulphur to control 
mildew. Airplane dusting is common, the rate of applica- 
tion being determined by the grower. The commercial pilots 
charge in accordance with the amount of material supplied 
and sometimes two or three applications may be required. 
depending on the amount of mildew, which, in turn is gov- 
erned largely by the frequency of rain. 


Conversation with pea growers indicated that the growing 
of peas in twin rows is impracticable in this territory and 


the widely spaced single rows are preferable. It is impoe 
sible to control weeds with the twin-row system. 
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